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CHAPTER IX. 
THE QUESTION OF RATIONS. 


* HAT does that mean, Faxon?” I asked, 

after we had left the house. ‘ Do 
you suppose they keep a crazy man up in the 
attic?” 


“Jed says so.” 
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“They didn’t go up after him when the 
house was on fire.” 

‘TI don't believe he is very crazy. He knew 
enough to go into his room and bolt the door 
after him, when he heard us coming,” an- 
swered Faxon. 

“Why should Jed be so particular not to 
have us see him?” I inquired. ‘He seemed 
to be much troubled about it. Did you mind 
how careful he was to put himself between me 
and the door?” 

“‘Yes; he didn’t seem to feel just right about 
it, and was in a great hurry to have us go down 
stairs. The man goes about the house; so he 
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can’t be very bad. I shouldn’t wonder if there 
was something wrong about it,” added Faxon. 

‘¢ What can be wrong about it?” I asked. 

“*T don’t know. If it had been all right, Jed 
would not have cared so much about our seeing 
the crazy man.” 

By this time Jed had come down, and joined 
us in the yard. He looked awkward and em- 
barrassed; and, as I saw him standing in front 
of the house, it recalled a circumstance which 
I had noticed at the beginning of the fire, but 
which at that time had no significance. I saw 
the old lady talking earnestly to her son, and 
pointing up to the attic window. Then Jed 
disappeared, and I did not see him again till I 
entered the chamber. I concluded that the 
woman was alarmed about the safety of the 
crazy man, and that Jed did something to save 
him in case the house should be destroyed. 
Indeed, none of the family had done anything 
to extinguish the flames at first, and I was now 
willing to give them credit fot their humanity 
in attending to the safety of the unfortunate, 
instead of condemning them, as I had done, 
for their lack of energy and presence of mind 
in the trying emergency. 

‘This is a bad day’s work for us,” said Jed, 
with a kind of lugubrious expression on his 
sun-browned face. ; 

“I’m sorry for it,” I repifed. ** We ought to 
be thankful, however, that the matter is no 
worse, for your house came pretty near being 
burned up.” 

‘“‘T haven't any fault to find with you fellows 
who tried to get us out of the scrape; but if it 
don’t cost that Toppleton boy something, it 
won’t be my fault.” 

** How long have you had that crazy man 
up there?” I inquired. 

““O, more than a year. He don’t give us 
any trouble; but he gets wild when he sees 
strangers. That’s the reason I didn’t want 
him to see you.” 

“It’s lucky he didn’t get burned to death,” 
said Faxon. 

“*T looked out for him in the first of it. I 
took him down into the shed; but, as soon as 
the fire was put out, I sent him back again, for 
fear he should see some of you, and have a fit 
on him.” 

“Tf he was up in that room, he must have 
seen some of us in the yard.” 

‘** Well, it don’t seem to make any difference 
with him, if people don’t come close to him.” 

But Jed did not appear to like the subject, 
and tried to avoid it. The curiosity we mani- 
fested increased his embarrassment, and sev- 
eral times he hinted to us that we had better 
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resume our march. He declared that he must 
see to his colt; that he must go for the body 
of the wagon, which the crazy animal had left 
on the hill; and he must help the folks clean 
out the kitchen. But he did none of these 
things while we remained. . 

‘*T hope the fire will not break out again,” I 
continued, as Faxon and I moved towards the 
place where Briscoe was talking with our boys. 

“*T don’t think there is any danger.” 

“The fire may have worked its way up into 
the crazy man’s room, and I advise you to keep 
a sharp lookout.” 

“T shall. I went into the room. There was 
some smoke there, but I couldn’t find any fire,” 
replied Jed, fidgeting as though he was afttid 
we should insist upon visiting that room. 

We did not insist, and Faxon and I joined 
our companions in the road; and we had no 
difficulty in turning our attention from the 
crazy man in the attic to the crazy boy in 
command of our battalion. Major Tommy 
had loaded the guns of our portion of the 
corps on the wagons, and departed in the di- 
rection of Hitaca. We were disarmed, and not 
in fighting condition. We concluded that our 
commander, in depriving us of our weapons, 
intended to bring us to terms. 

As I approached, Briscoe came forward to 
meet me, and led me one side to consider the 
circumstances in.which we were placed. He 
appeared to be much more annoyed than I was 
at the movement of Tommy. We had the 
cream of the battalion on our side, and I did 
not doubt our ability to recover our arms when 
we were so disposed. 

“‘ Well, Skotchley, what are we to do?” said 
he, rather anxiously. 

**We may as well march till we come up 
with the rest of the battalion,” I replied, laugh- 
ing, in spite of myself, at the gravity of the 
senior captain. 

“*You seem to think it is a joke,” he added. 

“Rather of that order, I am inclined to 
believe.” 

“T don’t think so. 
arms.” 

‘* No matter for that.” 

“But what is worse, he has the wagons, 
which contain all our provisions. We can't 
get any dinner unless he pleases to give us 
some. He can starve us into subjection.” 

“T guess not,” I added, amused at the idea. 

‘We may as well look at the thing as it is. 
How far is it from here to Priam, the next 
town on the road?” 

‘* Seven or eight miles.” 

“If you ever went over this road, you must 


Tommy has all the 
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know that it is a rocky country before us, and 
there is hardly a house between here and 
Priam.” 

‘‘T never went over the road.” 

“JT think this is the last farm-house for sev- 
eral miles. We are on the border of a very 
rough region,” continued Briscoe, earnestly. 

“ Well, what odds does that make? I don’t 
care how rough itis. The scenery will be all 
the ines, and we shall enjoy the tramp the 
more.” 

“You make light of it, Skotchley; but I can 
tell you this — that Tommy has us on the hip.” 

“T don’t see it.” 

“In a couple of hours more it will be dinner 
time.. What are we going to do then?” 

“ Dine.” 

“You can’t dine very well without something 
to eat.” 

“When we get hungry enough, we shall be 
ready to fight a battle for the sake of our stom- 
achs. We can capture the baggage wagons 
then.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Briscoe. ‘* We 
haven’t a musket, and Tommy’s crowd are 
well armed. They have the inside track.” 

“Then we can switch off.” 

“ Switch off? ” 

‘*Yes; and take the inside track.” 

“Tommy isn’t much of a schemer himself, 
though he is not without tact; but Haven, who 
is his principal adviser, is a good manager. 
In my opinion, instead of drilling with the 
Wimpletonians, we are going to have a war 
among ourselves.” 

“If we do, we shall bring Tommy to his 
senses before it is. finished.” 

‘“‘If the major can keep us off till to-morrow 
noon, he and his flunkies may elect officers to 
suit themselves.” 

“TI don’t think we are going to have any 
serious trouble. Tommy will hardly make 
war upon a majority of the battalion.” 

“Humph! He would make war on all the 
world! Ihave my doubts about going ahead 
any farther.” 

“O, don’t back out!” I replied. 

“T don’t mean to back out; but I don’t feel 
just right about marching our fellows down 
here without anything to eat. If Tommy finds 
a position where he can protect his camp, he 
may hold us-at bay till our fellows are starved 
into compliance with his terms.” 

“T acknowledge that the ration question is a 
difficult one,” I added. 

“That's almost the only one. If we had the 
wagons, we could mnake our own terms.” 

““ We can take the bull by the horns, then.” 
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“Yes, if we can get hold of the horns.” 

‘No trouble about that. Is there any money 
among our fellows?” I asked. 

‘‘T suppose there is.” 

** Money makes the mare go.” 

‘What good will money do in the wilder- 
ness before us?” 

“Pll give you my idea, Briscoe, and you can 
lay it before the fellows if you like.” 

**Go ahead, for I don't want to back out. 
Tommy has been our tyrant for two or three 
years. He has behaved badly to-day, and I 
think we have done right in trying to check 
him. We tried to save Jed’s horse, we pre- 
vented Tommy’s flunkies from doing any more 
mischief to the farmer’s property, and we put 
out the fire when our commander would have 
permitted the house to be burned up. I think 
we have the right of the matter. I don’t want 
to march back to Middleport, as we must if we 
have no provisions.” 

‘“*We must take a stock of provisions with 
us,” I suggested. “ That’s my plan.” 

‘“*T never thought of that; but where are we 
to get them?” asked Briscoe, his face lighting 
up with hope. 

‘“*Buy them. We can pick up money enough 
among the fellows to purchase a week’s supply, 
Ithink. We have eighty, and a quarter apiece 
will give us twenty dollars.” 

** Good!” , 

‘“We can hire Jed to go in his wagon, with 
one or two of us, to the store three miles back. 
We have the pots and kettles belonging to the 
camp equipage with us, and we can do our 
own cooking.” 

‘ That’s a capital idea, Skotchley, and I feel 
better already. But we have no tents.” 

**No matter; the fellows can sleep on the 
ground before a big fire; but my idea is, that 
we shall have the tents before we want to 
sleep.” 

Briscoe liked my plan very much, for it 
seemed to solve all the difficulties of the sit- 
uation. We went over to the place where the 
two companies were, and the senior captain 
stated the case to them, declaring that we 
must either return to Middleport, or obtain a 
supply of provisions forthe march. The boys 
were unanimously in favor of going ahead, 
and we ‘passed round the hat.” Counting 
the proceeds of the collection, the result was 
over thirty dollars, 

Jed was open to a trade; and for a dollar 
he agreed to convey Faxon, who was appointed 
commissary for the occasion, to the store. He 
brought out his colt, which now behaved in a 
very orderly manner, attached him to the for- 
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ward wleels of his wagon. Half a dozen of 
the boys went to the top of the hill where the 
body of his wagon was, to assist in mount- 
ing it. ‘The party soon returned, and assured 
us that our agent was on his way to the store. 


CHAPTER X. 
WHO THE CRAZY MAN WAS. 


UR fellows were highly excited at the 

prospect of a contest with Tommy Top- 
pleton and his minions. We believed that 
we had the right of way — that the track be- 
longed to us; and the question was, which of 
us should “ switch off.” Our present plan 
provided against the perils of starvation, and 
everybody was good-natured. 

** This does not look much like a prize drill 
on Friday — does it, Skotchley?” asked Bris- 
coe, as we sat on-the fence, waiting for the 
return of our commissary. 

** Not much.” ; 

‘* We can’t get round the lake by Friday, if 
we fool away our time in this manner.” 

“If we are behind time, we can take one of 
the steamers down the lake. But I am more 


afraid the battalion will be broken up, before 
Friday, by Tommy’s obstinacy. If he don’t 


come to terms —” 

‘* What terms?” asked Briscoe, laughing. 

‘I don’t know,” I. replied, ‘‘on precisely 
what terms we are to make peace; but we are 
to have a new major, and for one, I will no 
longer submit to Tommy’s tyranny.” 

** So say we all of us.” 

» “You will be chosen major, if we have a fair 
election; and if we don’t have a fair one, we 
will not submit to it.” 

“Things look decidedly squally,” added 
Briscoe. 

“ That’s true; but if we can make our fel- 
lows stick, it will come out all right.” 

“QO, they will stick. We have all the best 
fellows of the Institute on our side.” 

‘They haven’t any tyrant on the other side 
of the lake now.” 

**No—isn’t it odd? They say Waddie isa 
real gentleman. He don’t put on airs, and 
don’t even get mad.” 

“Wolf Penniman converted him. 
great pity he can’t convert his father.” 

‘So it is; but I think we should be satisfied, 
on our side, if Tommy Toppleton could be 
converted into a decent fellow, though it won’t 
be our fault if he is not.” 

‘* That’s so,” laughed Briscoe. ‘ I suppose 
it would not be very hard for some of us to get 


It’s a 
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transferred to the Wimpleton Institute, after 
the summer vacation, if things don’t go right 
on this side.” 

‘*My father and Major Toppleton are old 
friends, and I found it rather hard for me to 
get away,” I added. ‘But I hope Tommy 
will switch off, and get on the other track.” : 

“T hope so. What’s that?” exclaimed Bris- 
coe, pointing up to the chimney of the farm- 
house nearest tous. ‘ Isn’t it smoke?” 

‘“* Yes, it is, as true as you live!” I replied, 
excited by the sudden prospect of another fire. 

The old farmer and his family were still at 
work in the kitchen, cleaning out the wreck of 
the fire. After examining the casing of the 
chimney in the house, I had been fearful that 
some sparks had been drawn up into the wood- 
work above. If I had been permitted to look 
into the attic chamber where the crazy man 
lived, I could have determined whether there 
was any fire there or not. I doubt whether 
Jed went in at all.” 

‘*We must go to work again, Briscoe,” I 
added, waiting for him, as my senior officer, 
to give me orders. 

“You look out for the inside, and I will see 
that the water is passed up to you,” 

Taking Langdon and Dunbold with me, I 
ran into the kitchen, and told the people that 
the house was on fire near the roof. I did not 
wait to ask permission, but rushed up stairs, 
followed by my companions. I looked into 
the chamber where we had worked before, but 
there was no fire there. I ascended to the 
attic. The door of the crazy man’s chamber 
was still fastened. It was possible that he was 
not yet aware of the presence of the devouring 
element so near him. Indeed, the smoke we 
had seen outside was so slight as hardly to 
attract our notice. 

“Fire! Fire!” I shouted, pounding vigor- 
ously upon the door. 

The crazy man took no notice of us, and I 
repeated the warning demonstration. By this 
time, the old farmer had made his way up 
stairs. He rapped on the door several times, 
with no better success than had attended my 
appeal. 

‘‘Open the door,” said the farmer. 
house is afire up here somewhere.” 

‘““No fire in here,” replied the occupant of 
the room. 

‘Perhaps it’s outside,” suggested the old 
man, as he looked up to a scuttle in the roof, 
which I had not before noticed. ‘If one or 
two of you would go on the roof, you could see 
just what it is.” 

Corporal Dunbold, who was distinguished 


“The 
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as a gymnast, offered to render this service. 
Placing a flour barrel on an old table, he 
reached the scuttle, opened it, and went out 
Sergeant Langdon fo!lowed 


upon the roof. 
him. 

“If the house is on fire, you ought to get 
this man out,” I suggested to the farmer. 

“I suppose so. I must break the door down. 
He’s very obstinate. You run down and get 
me the axe, and I’ll break in the door.” 

I ran down stairs to the room below, where 
Jed had left the axe with which he had cut 
through the floor. When I was half way up 
the stairs on my return, I heard the door of the 
crazy man’s chamber open. Somehow, I was 
not afraid of him, though I had been told that 
the sight of strangers made him violent. I 
reached the top of the stairs just as he came 
out of the room. The farmer was hurrying 
him towards the apartment on the other side 
of the entry; but I met him face to face. 

The crazy man was Christy Holgate, who 
had robbed Wolf Penniman'’s father of twenty- 
four hundred dollars! 

I saw him and recognized him, though he 
had ‘grown very thin and pale since I had last 
seen him, more than a year before, on the 
steamer. Of course I was astonished at the 
sight of him, for it was generally believed in 
Middleport that the robber had fled to the 
South. For the moment, I forgot that I was 
looking for the fire; but the farmer hurried 
Christy into the other chamber, and presently 
joined me at the head of the stairs. 

“Do you find any fire?” he asked, anx- 
iously. 

“Not yet,” I replied, leading the way into 
the crazy man’s chamber. 

“There isn’t any fire here,” said the farmer. 
“T think it’s a false alarm.” 

“We certainly saw some smoke rising from 
the roof, near the chimney, on the outside.” 

“I put my hand upon the casing of the 
chimney. It was quite hot, and I was satisfied 
that it was not a false alarm. It was plain 
enough that the farmer’s house would soon be 
enveloped in flames if the fire was not reached 
and checked. By this time, Briscoe had raised 
along ladder to the attic window. Dunbold 
reported that the smoke was coming out 
through the cracks around the chimney. 

“Pass up the water, fellows!” I called at 
the open window. 

The boys were already on the ladder; and, 
as soon as I had a couple of buckets of water 
in the room, I directed the farmer to cut away 
the casing of the chimney; for I did not deem it 
prudent to admit the air till we were ready to 
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fight the flames. He promptly struck a few 
vigorous blows with the axe, and down came 
the boards, charred on the inside by the fire. 
A few pails of water finished the work, though 
we did not leave the place till we had drenched 
the roof around the chimney. We poured in 
water till there was no longer any possibility 
of a secret spark doing any mischief. 

The farmer, who seemed to take a more 
Christian view of our relations than his son 
did, was very grateful to us for the service we 
had rendered. He offered to give us all a din- 
ner if we would wait long enough for his 
‘“*women folks” to cook it. As we were in 
no particular hurry, we accepted the invita- 
tion. The old lady and Clarissa — who was a 
neighbor for whom Jed had a particular regard 
— went to work, boiling potatoes and frying 
bacon, at the stove in the midst of the ruins 
of the kitchen. 

‘*Your man up stairs don’t seem to be very 
crazy,” said I to the farmer, while we were 
waiting. 

‘Only when he sees strangers.” 

‘‘ Why don’t you send him to an asylum?” 

“* Well, he don’t give us any trouble. When 
no one but our own folks are here, he comes 
down to his meals. Besides, he’s my wife’s 
brother. He had some trouble a while ago, 
and that rather turned his head. He thinks 
somebody is after him all the time.” 

I did not wonder at this, for somebody had 
been after him for weeks or months after he 
committed his crime. Wolf’s father had been 
his best friend; and, while the steamer, of 
which Christy was the engineer, was lying at 
the wharf in Ucayga, he had taken Mr. Pen- 
niman’s pocket-book from him. When he was 
discovered, he attempted to escape on a loco- 
motive; but Wolf jumped on with him, and, 
by the aid of a pistol he had taken from Wad- 
die Wimpleton, compelled him to give up the 
pocket-book. He gave it up; but he had taken 
the twenty-four hundred dollars from it. He 
took to the woods, and the sheriffs could not 
find him. Probably he had been concealed all 
this time at his sister’s house. I wondered 
where the money was, the loss of which had 
nearly ruined Wolf's father. 

I did not deem it wise to inform the farmer 
that I had recognized Christy in the crazy man. 
It was possible that a portion of the money 
might yet be recovered, and persons more 
skilled than I was in such matters ought to 
manage the case. Wolf's steamer touched at 
Priam, which lay in our route, and I decided, 
if I could not see “*the young captain” there, 
to leave a note for him. 
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It was nearly twelve o’clock when Jed and 
Faxon returned with the wagon well loaded 
with, provisions, such as crackers, shipbread, 
bacon, salt fish, potatoes, and other articles 
which we could conveniently use. Our dinner 
was now nearly ready, and all the resources of 
the farm-house were required to feed us. There 
were knives and forks enough for only a small 
portion of our company; but, as we were used 
to camping out, and realized that “ fingers 
were made before forks,” we had no difficulty 
in filling our stomachs. 

Jed had become very good-natured, for Fax- 
on had explained to him the particulars of the 
difficulty between the two divisions of the bat- 
talion. He hoped the Toppleton boy would 
be whipped out, and he would be willing to go 
down and help us do it.. We did not need any 
assistance of this kind; but, when he volun- 
teered to convey our provisions and stores 
down to Priam, we accepted his offer; but he 
harnessed the colt’s mother for this service. 

At one o’clock we took up the line of march. 
As we felt that we were going to battle, Briscoe 
sent scouts ahead to warn us of the presence 
of the enemy. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


—_—__—~>—_——_ 


I OANT. 


BY M. R- P. 


y*: you can, if you will, boys and girls, 


all of you. Never allow yourselves to 
think that you can’t do anything, except act 
against your conscience; and that ought to be 
an impossibility to everybody. Whatever you 
know to be your duty to do, you can do, if 
youtry. There are some foolish parents, who 
think they can save their children trouble by 
doing for them what they know they ought to 
do themselves — never considering what mis- 
erable, good-for-nothing men and women they 
will be made by such indulgence. This re- 
minds me of a story I used to hear when I was 
a child, and which may, perhaps, be new to 
the boys and girls of the present day. 

In old times, when “‘ the hub of the universe ” 
looked something like the wooden, model of 
* Boston fifty years ago,” which some of you 
may have seen on exhibition within a few 
months, there lived, in a little town about ten 
miles from the city, a widow lady named 
Thompson. Her husband, a brave naval offi- 
cer, had been killed in the battle between the 
Shannon and Chesapeake, leaving her with 
three boys to provide for, two of whom, as 
they grew up, followed the example of their 
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father, and entered the naval service; so that 
the youngest, Tommy, rather a delicate boy, 
was left alone with his mother. 

Tommy was naturally a bright, active lad; 
but his mother and brothers had got into the 
habit of doing everything for him, till he had 
learned to think he could not carry a pail of 
water, or black his boots, himself. After the 
older boys left home, his weak mother spoiled 
him more than ever, so that his uncle, who 
lived in the neighborhood, began to be uneasy, 
and came in one evening to talk with her 
about it. 

‘* That boy of yours, sister,” he began, “ ought 
to be doing something for himself. Let me 
see; he’s fifteen years old —isn’t he? Why, I 
was at work in a store long before I was as old 
as that.” 

“Yes; but you were a strong, hearty boy. 
Ican’t think of parting with Tommy yet; he 
never could bear such hard work as he would 
have to do in a store.” 

“Nonsense; the boy must not be spoiled 
any longer. My friend Jenkins, in Boston, 
wants a boy; and, if you can get him in there, 
it will be a capital place for him.” 

So, with many tears, the mother yielded; 
and, in the course of a few weeks, the matter 
was settled. There were no steam cars or 
horse railroads in those days, and a ride ina 
stage coach was a great treat to Tommy, who 
had never been out of his native town in his 
life. His mother had packed his little trunk 
with a great deal of care, not forgetting a nice 
frosted plum-cake at the bottom; and, as they 
rode along in the pleasant October sunshine, 
she gave him a great many charges to take care 
of himself. Just at nightfall the coach stopped 
at the door of some friends, with whom Tom- 
my was to board, and from whom he and his 
mother received a very cordial welcome. 

The next morning, Mrs. Thompson accom- 
panied her son to the store, to introduce him 
to Mr. Jenkins, and to beg him not to let him 
work too hard. 

“*You know, sir,” she said, “he has always 
been a delicate boy, and I hope you will not 
require too much of him.” 

‘“‘ Never fear, madam,” replied Mr. Jenkins, 
who understood pretty well the state of the 
case; “ whatever he can’t do, I'll do for him.” 

So the fond mother departed, quite satisfied. 

‘Now, Tommy,” said Mr. Jenkins, when it 
was time to close the store for the night, “I 
want you to be here bright and early to-morrow 
morning, sweep the store, and have the fire 
made, before I come down.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Tommy, quite readily. 
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The next morning Mr. Jenkins came down 
at his usual time, but found no fire, and the 
store unswept, while Tommy stood, looking 
helpless, and ready to cry. 

“ Why, how is this, Tommy?” he said. 
“Why have you not done as I told you?” 

«“O, I can’t, sir; I can’t,” sobbed the boy. 

“ Don’t cry, my lad,” said Mr. Jenkins. ‘I 
told your mother that what you couldn’t do 
I'd do for you.” 

60 Mr. Jenkins went to work; and soon there 
was a clean floor, with a bright fire blazing in 
the grate. Tommy began to think he had 
found just the right kind of master. 

“Now, Tommy,” said the good man, * let 
us see what you can do to-morrow morning.” 

The next day, however, there was the same 
story over again; and again Tommy’s work 
was done for him. The boy began to think 
he had got into a splendid place. 

The third morning, Mr. Jenkins, who, ac- 
cording to his custom, had been taking a morn- 
ing ride on horseback, came into the store with 
his whip in his hand, and said, — 

“Now, Tommy, take this, and give yourself 
a good horsewhipping.” 

“O, Ican’t, sir; I can’t,” sobbed Tommy. 


“Don’t cry, my boy,” said Mr. Jenkins. ‘I 


told your mother that what you couldn't do I'd 


do for you.” 

So Mr. Jenkins did for Tommy what he 
couldn’t do for himself, with such good effect, 
that he never said ‘‘I can’t” again; and from 
that day his master always found the store 
well swept, and a bright fire, whenever he 
came down in the morning. 


——_o——_—__— 


THE LOST OHILD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PAUL 
* COBDEN, 


Author of “ Bessie Lovell,” “ Madge Graves,” and other stories. 


V. Tre DEER. 


 h pendion angel had entered the house by a 
narrow passage-way, made expressly for 
him, that he might pass in and out, unob- 
served, whenever it was necessary. He had 
ho sooner gone in than the gate opened; and, 
although it appeared to open without hands, 
he had told some one that a little stranger 
was at the gate, waiting to be admitted. 
Blondine passed into the yard, but there 
was no one there; and, as she went-up the 
steps, the door opened of itself, and she was sud- 
denly in a kind of vestibule, built of pure, fine, 
white‘marble. As she went on, the doors, one 
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after another, opened, and she passed through 
a suit of beautiful sa/ons. Finally, she reached 
one that was brilliant with blue and gold hang- 
ings; and there, at the farther end of the room, 
on a bed of rich, fragrant grass, lay a graceful 
deer. The beauty — for beauty she was — rose 
as Blondine approached, and said, — 

“Welcome, Blondine; welcome to the palace 
of Graziella! I and my son Beau-Minon have 
been expecting you.” ' 

Blondine almost sank down with fright, and 
Graziella, seeing it, added, — 

“Have no fear, Blondine. You are with 
friends, and with friends who know and love 
your father.” 

Blondine’s fears were at once quieted, and 
she exclaimed, — 

*“*O, madam, if you know the king, my fa- 
ther, take me to him; please take me to him, 
for I know he is mourning for me!” 

“It is not in my power to take you to him, 
dear child,” replied Graziella, with a sigh. 
**You are under the control of the enchanter 
of the Forest of Lilacs, and even I cannot do 
all that I would, for this enchanter is higher in 
authority than I. But I can send your father 
dreams that will quiet him with regard to 
your fate; for I can make known to him, in 
dreams, that you are with me.” 

**Q, can I never see my father again, my 
poor, dear father, I love so much?” exclaimed 
Blondine. 

‘* Dear child, let us think as little as possible 
about the future,” replied Graziella. ‘‘ Good- 
ness is always rewarded in due time. You will 
yet see your father, but not now; and all you 
have to do at present is to try to be submissive, 
and do whatever is right. Beau-Minon andI 
will do all in our power to make you happy.” 

Blondine sighed, and shed a few tears, but 
soon wiped them away, and tried to be cheer- 
ful, that she might please her new friends. 

It was growing late, and Graziella conducted 
Blondine to the room designed for her. It was 
an elegantly-furnished apartment. The carpet 
was embroidered, rose-colored velvet. The fur- 
niture was white velvet, embroidered with the 
richest colors; and on these gay chairs and 
sofas were pictured animals, and birds, and 
butterflies.. Adjoining this magnificent room. 
was another, intended for Blondine’s study. It: 
was hung with sky-blue damask, embroidered: 
with the most delicate pearls; and the furni- 
ture was most dazzling. It had a silvery,.. 
shining appearance, and contrasted beautifully 
with the trimming, which was a brilliant blue. 
On the wall hung two magnificent portraits of” 
a young and handsome woman and noble- 
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looking young man; and their style of dress 
indicated that they were of royal blood. 

“Who are they, ma’am?” asked Blondine, 
as she gazed at them. 

‘I. cannot answer your question now, my 
child,” replied Graziella; ‘‘ but at some future 
time you will know who they are. Come; din- 
ner is ready, and I know you must be hungry.” 

Blondine was indeed hungry, and she fol- 
lowed Graziella into the dining-room; and 
there she saw a table, set so curiously that at 
first she could do nothing but look at it. An 
enormous white satin cushion had been placed 
on the floor for Graziella; and before her, on 
a low table, was a bundle of fresh, juicy grass, 
and near it a gold trough, full of clear, fresh 
water. Opposite Graziella was a high stool 
for Beau-Minon, and before. him was a gold 
soup-plate, full of little fried fish and snipes’ 
legs, and by the side of the plate, a bowl made 
of rock crystal, which was full of milk. Be- 
tween Graziella and Beau-Minon was a seat 
for Blondine — a little arm-chair, made of 
sculptured ivory, upholstered with orange-red 
velvet, put on with diamond-headed nails. 
Before her was a gold soup-plate, full of a de- 
licious kind of soup, made of chickens and 
fig-peckers, A goblet and a handsome de- 
canter of rock crystal had been placed by the 
side of her plate, and her attention was at- 
tracted not only to them, but to her gold knife 
and fork. Everything was costly and beauti- 
ful, and the linen table-cloth and napkins ri- 
valled the purest snow in whiteness. And who 
were the waiters? Gazelles; and, with a skill 
and ease that surprised Blondine, they carved, 
and waited on the table, offering her fish, and 
fowl, and wild game, and pie, and pudding, 
until her appetite was more than satisfied. 

After dinner, Graziella and Beau-Minon took 
her out into the garden, and there she beheld 
beauty on every side. The winding walks led 
through shady and through sunny spots, and 
the fruits and flowers were of every conceiva- 
ble variety; and she at last grew weary of 
looking at all that was spread out before her. 
Graziella observed that she was overcome with 
fatigue, and at once took her back io the pal- 
ace, and led her to her room. There she found 
two beautiful gazelles, and Graziella told her 
they would wait upon her, and prepare her 
for bed. 

Everywhere all was new and strange, though 
most bewilderingly beautiful; and poor Blon- 
dine did not fall asleep that night, even on her 
soft, luxurious couch, until she had shed many 

, tears over her separation from her father. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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POETS’ HOMES. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “* Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
Montfort,” ‘Confessions of the Ideal,” ‘ A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “ Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &&, 


BOUT forty years ago, two blushing youths 

might be seen, with a small parcel between 
them, entering the shop of Effingham Wilson, 
the well-known publisher of the Royal Ex- 
change, London. Alfred Tennyson was one, and 
the other was young Milman, son of the Dean 
of Westminster, himself a poet of considerable 
reputation, and whose death only occurred a 
few weeks since. The mysterious parcel in 
question contained their collective poems, 
These they wished Mr. Wilson to publish in 
one volume. There was something about 
these two youths that so interested the pub- 
lisher that he consented. 

When the work was about half through, the 
Rev. Mr. Milman called upon Mr. Wilson, re- 
fused to sanction the publication of his son’s 
poems in conjunction with those of his friend, 
and paid the expense hitherto incurred. The 
reason given by the aged poet was, that he did 
not consider young Tennyson’s productions 
worthy of being incorporated with those of 
his son; adding, that he had made arrange- 
ments with his friend Mr. Murray to produce 
them in a very handsome shape. Thus young 
Milman, who was really no poet at all, missed 
the honor of making his first bow to the pub- 
lic in company with the most popular poet of 
the age. I may as well add, that Murray did 
publish young Milman’s verses, and that was 
the last heard of him as a poet. 

Effingham Wilson also issued Tennyson's 
volume, which had a small sales but incurred 
much ridicule from the critics, more especially 
from Blackwood’s Magazine, upon whose editor, 
Christopher North (the zom.de plume of Pro- 
fessor Wilson), the young poet thus retorted:— 


** You did late review my lays, 

Crusty Christopher ; 

You did mingle blame and praise, 
Musty Christopher. 

I can well endure the blame, 
Rusty Christopher, 

But the praise will damn my name, 
Fusty Christopher.” 


Tennyson was so silly as to publish this in his 
next volume, which drew from the “ Crusty 
Christopher” the pithy remark, ‘‘ Young poets 


never forgive being praised.” Theses verses 
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cannot come up to Maginn’s verses on Harriet 
Martineau’s book on marriage: — 


*O, O! 
Harriet Martineau, 
If you had an Irish beau, 
Six foot or so, 
You would not say no— 
oO, O! 


Harriet Martineau!” 


Previously, however, to this volume of Ten- 
nyson’s, published by Wilson in 1830, he had 
years before made his appearance in print in 
conjunction with his brother Charles, whose 
verses, by the by, were pronounced by the 
critics as superior to Alfred’s. 

The indifferent reception he had met with 
prevented Tennyson, for some years, from 
again venturing before the public. Moxon 
then issued a volume, which, amid numerous 
new poems, contained that most exquisite 
thing, The Two Voices, one of the very 
finest productions of the modern muse. The 
critics now were obliged to admit that, despite 
his affectations, Alfred Tennyson was a great 
poet. And when, in 1842, Moxon published a 
complete edition in two volumes, he took his 
stand as chief of the new order of poets. 

His later works are, The Princess, The Idyls 
of the King, Enoch Arden, &c. Of Enoch 
Arden a good story is told.. When it was re- 
printed by Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, they 
were surprised one morning by receiving an 
order from some western bookseller for'a doz- 
en copies of Tennyson’s new poem, ‘In a 
Garden.” It was reserved for the sagacity of 
Mr. Osgood, the managing partner of that 
eminent firm, to find out that “In a Garden” 
was the Illinois vernacular of Enoch Arden. 

Alfred Tennyson was born in 1809, in Som- 
ersby, Lincolnshire, where his father was rec- 
tor. “He formed one of a family of eleven 
children, three of whom, Charles, Septimus, 
and Alfred, were addicted to ‘building the 
lofty rhyme.” In person Tennyson is tall, and 
of a very imposing figure; silent, sedate, and 
sententious in his manners. Twenty years ago, 
—and he may be so still, — he was an invet- 
erate smoker, his cigar claiming his first atten- 
tion in the morning, and his last at night. He 
was very little seen in London then, his favor- 
ite retirements being his father’s rectory at 
Somersby, and a farm-house near Maidstone, 
in Kent, where he would while weeks away 
lounging on the grass and weaving those de- 
licious verses which have made him the most 
popular of living poets. 

Since his marriage, which occurred some 
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sixteen years ago, he has resided principally 
at Wallingford, in the Isle of Wight. On the 
death of Wordsworth, in 1852, he was madé 
Poet Laureate. Some years afterwards he was 
endowed with an additional pension of two 
hundred pounds a year, which, added to the 
emoluments of his office and the profits of 
his works, enables him to live in comparative 
affluence. He leads a very sequestered life, 
and has a great objection to being lionized. 


——__>———_— 


HERR DOOKELBOOKETER. 
BY WIRT SIKES. 


ERR DOCKELBOCKETER was a dis- 

tinguished basso, who also — strangely 
enough — was a gymnast of very extraordina- 
ry abilities. He could leap five times his own 
length without running for a start, and his 
voice was wonderfully deep and powerful. 
But with all these excellences he had one or 
two peculiarities that no respectable man ought 
to have: he was terribly afraid of cats, and he 
was addicted to killing flies, and — horrible, 
wasn’t it?— eating them. 

But I can’t make a mystery of it any longer. 
You all know I have a pretty straightforward 
way with me when I am telling storigs to the 
Boys and Girls; and so I must tell you at 
once what sort of creature Herr Dockelbock- 
eter was. 

Herr Dockelbocketer was a frog. 

This is a true story, and what I tell you 
about the wonderful Herr is literal fact. 

I said he was a frog; and he #s a frog, or at 
least I have not heard of his death yet, and 
it is not likely he has given up the ghost, or 
will do so for many years tocome. He lives 
in the family of an acquaintance of mine, 
where he has been a pet for a long, long time, 
— nearly sixty years. 

Yes, it is known to a certainty that this 
wonderful frog is sixty years old, and there 
are good reasons for believing that he is actu- 
ally a hundred years old. 

Naturalists will tell you that frogs will live 
to a very great age, unless they fall victims to 
the creatures that prey on them — as most 
frogs do. In the first place, it has become a 
fashion in this country, of late years, — as it 
has long been in France, — for people to eat 
frogs. I have eaten of fried frogs myself, in 
the city of Chicago, where the restaurants 
serve up great quantities yearly. Only the 
hind legs are cooked, and they taste as sweet 
and delicious as the finest and tenderest spring 
chicken you ever ate; in fact, they are much 
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more tender than chickens. They are caught 
by mén and boys who make a regular business 
of it; and when froggy escapes being caught 
by his human hunters, he is still in great dan- 
ger of being gobbled up by snakes, pickerel, 
herons, or cranes. But all this is not about 
Herr Dockelbocketer. 

The Herr was given his name by one of the 
children in the family where he lived, more 
than forty years ago; the child who named him 
is now a man, and 4s children still play with 
Herr Dockelbocketer, and watch his antics. 

For the Herr is well acquainted with the 
family now, and has been taught many won- 
derful tricks — for a frog. He lives on the 
back door-step generally, but for many years 
he has been in the habit of coming into the 
house morning and evening. He is a very 
large and handsome frog, and the first time he 
came into the house was much admired for 
these features. He was a little shy at first, — 


.forty or fifty years ago, — but the family were’ 


all so kind to him, and fed him such nice tid- 
bits from the table, that at last he grew per- 
fectly tame, and would come at the call of any 
of their voices. 

By and by they began to teach him tricks, 
and he proved a very docile pupil. He comes 
into the house now every morning and even- 
ing during the mild season of the year, — from 
spring to fall, — and, after waiting patiently by 
the table to be fed, will go through his tricks 
with great briskness, for the amusement of the 
spectators. He will leap at a given word, and 
to a given point; he will turn somersaults off 
from a table; he will take hold of a slack rope 
like a gymnast, whirling over and over, hang- 
ing by his hands or feet, and doing other 
tricks, such as a trapeze performer does. Since 
the war he has been taught to stand up on his 
hind legs and march to the beating of the 
drum, halting at the word of command, and 
acting, indeed, very much like a well-drilled 
soldier. 

The Herr is very fond of flies and other in- 
sects, ‘many of which he catches for himself; 
but others are fed to him. He strikes at them 
with his long tongue much as a snake strikes 
its prey; but his tongue has no sting. The 
end of it is covered with a sort of natural glue, 
and when he hits an insect it just sticks to 
his tongue, and is drawn into his mouth and 
swallowed. 

Herr Dockelbocketer is not at all afraid of 
dogs, but cats are his great terror. At sight 
of a cat he will jump from the floor clean into 
a stone jar on the table, where the cat can’t get 
at him. The family don’t keep a cat now, out 





of regard to Herr Dockelbocketer’s feelings, s 
that it is not often he gets a fright of tha 
kind. 

The Herr goes away when the cold weather 
comes on, nobody knows where. He sleeps 
all through the long winter in some safe place 
known only to himself; and as soon as the 
warm sun of spring begins to shine again, he 
returns to his old place on the door-step, 
and waits to be invited in. He always gets a 
warm welcome, and it is a merry holiday in 
the: house when the Herr Dockelbocketer comes 
back to spend the summer. 


DOT. 
BY CHARLOTTE F. BATES. 


LOSE beside the grave, black dame 
Sports her half-grown daughter Dot; 
Fair she is, and takes her name 
From a single sable spot. 


Now she lolls with lazy grace 
Underneath the matron’s eye; 

Sprirging, taps her in the face, 
Ears drawn back and tail awry. 


Leap and wrestle, fence and spar, 
Will she for a half a day; 

Not a gymnast, near or far, 
Can a skill like hers display. 


Unbecoming, is it not, 

She should fancy sports like these? 
Yet our madcap kitty Dot 

Somehow does contrive to please. 


Give me still her gentler mood, 
When she doffs her saucy air, 

Acts as loving children should, 
Smooths her patient mother’s hair. 


There, she does it even now, 
Plies her pretty coral brush, 

Till the upturned dusky brow 
Shines like finely-polished plush. 


Soon the two will closer come; 

White arms slide from off the throat; 
Dot is softly sinking home, 

Purring forth content’s low note. 


__—_——o———— 


—— Previous to the middle of the fifteenth 
century sugar was known in England chiefly 
as a medicine, and was little ‘more generally 
used on the continent. 
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GARDEN INSEOTS, AND THEIR FOES. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


AST week we wrote you about plant lice, 
L rose bugs, caterpillars, and their chrysalis 
state. All these are truly garden pests, and 
should be destroyed. ‘There are, in Massachu- 
setts alone, five hundred varieties of butterflies 
andmoths. These areshort-lived; but theylay 
the eggs from which the destructive caterpillars 
are hatched. A female usually lays from two 
hundred to five hundred eggs. Five hundred 
kinds of butterflies and moths will produce, on 
an average, one hundred and fifty thousand 
caterpillars. If one half ot this number, when 
arrived at maturity, are females, they will give 
twenty-two million five hundred thousand cat- 
erpillars. Only think, boys, how much fruit, 
and how many vegetables these caterpillars 
destroy ! 

Earwigs feed upon dahlias, pinks, and carna- 
tions, and many other flowers and their seeds. 
They eat at night, and hide away in dark re- 
cesses in the daytime; so that they may be 
caught by giving them dark hiding-places, 
such as small garden pots, or any similar con- 
trivance, turned upside down on sticks. Look 
for them daily, and destroy all you find. 

Slugs, snails, centipedes, and wood lice are 
all very injurious. 

After naming so many things to be destroyed 
to preserve our fruits and flowers, we will now 
say a few words of those denizens of the gar- 
den whose lives should be spared. First among 
these are toads and frogs. They feed upon 
slugs, snails, caterpillars, grubs, moths, and 
millipedes. By all means spare their lives. 
If your garden is free from toads, catch one 
and place it there. We have known of pet 
toads, that after being fed and noticed, would 
hop out to meet their friend whenever she en- 
tered her garden. Snakes, slow-worms, and 
lizards are all industrious destroyers of slugs; 
the good they do counterbalances the harm. 
Male crickets and glow-worms eat snails and 
other noxious insects. 

The pretty lady bug, or lady bird, should be 
kindly treated by all gardeners. They feed 
upon the aphides, or plant lice. We think 
even the larve of the lady bird eat these pests 
ofthe garden. The scientific name of the ene- 
mies of plant lice is Coccinella. ‘They are 
small beetles, either yellow or red, with black 
spots, or black with white, red, or yellow spots. 
There are several kinds. We have often, in 
winter, seen them on our roses, industriously 
devouring the green lice. Those we have seen 
are mostly red. Their young are small, flat- 





tened grubs, of a bluish or blue-black color, 
usually spotted with red or yellow, with six | 
legs near the fore part of the body. The eggs 
are yellow, laid in clusters among the plant 
lice. 

Bees do no harm in a garden, that we know 
of. Spiders also may be spared. Little chick- 
ens are excellent under fruit trees, or among 
flowers. Place a hen-coop under a plum tree, 
and the little chickens will destroy all noxious 
grubs; so with the general garden. The hen, 
of course, cannot be permitted to run with 
them, in a garden of flowers. 4 

These remarks on garden friends and foes 
extend over all the months in which any vege- 
tation grows. August work in the garden em- 
braces minute attention to order, in all depart- 
ments. Now, most especially, is the time to 
take cuttings and start them for the winter or 
next spring’s flowers. 


° bey TERRE nee Beene 


—— In the Tonga Islands, we are told, when 
a subject approaches to do homage, the chief 
has to hold up his foot behind, as a horse 
does, and the subject touches the sole with his 
fingers, thus placing himself, as it were, under 
the sole of his lord’s foot. Every one seems 
to have the right of doing reverence in this 
way when he pleases; and chiefs get so tired 
of holding up their feet to be touched that 
they make their escape at the very sight of a 
loyal subject. 


—— Tue Polynesians imagine that the sky 
descends at the horizon, and encloses the 
earth. Hence they call foreigners ‘‘ apalangi,” 
or ‘*‘ heaven-bursters,” because these intruders 
are supposed to have broken in from another 
world. 


—— THE pig was regarded by the ancient 
Egyptians as an unclean animal, so much so 
that if an Egyptian, in passing, accidentally 
touched a pig, he instantly hurried to the 
river and plunged in with all his clothes on. 


—— Tue sacred books of the Buddhists, 
which have but lately become known in, Eu- 
rope, are called the Tripitaka, or the three 
baskets, 


—— Tue author of ‘China and the Chi- 
nese” thinks one million not a high estimate 
for the number of idol temples in China. 


—— Tne Chinese have a tradition that in 
very old times the skies rained gold for three 
days in their country. a 
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THE ORATOR. 








o plications of the °oLD WORLD, as a 
TIONAL * PEACE. Such was undoubt- 


D1tREcTIONS. — Words in 6MALL CAPTTALS shonid 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign t, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
Thetwrical pauses. 





EXTRAOT 


FROM THE ADDRESS OF HON. ALEX- 
ANDER H. RICE, AT THE PEACE 
JUBILEE. 


F it be the destiny of the United 
States ultimately to *aBsorB the 
whole habitable parts of the conti- 
nent of North America, as present 
indications signify, I believe this will 
be pong, whether from necessity or 
choice of those concerned, with en* 
tire ‘saFETy to the national Union, 
and also by those ‘tHONORABLE and 
1PEACEFUL means which accord with 
the *tsprrIT and “CIVILIZATION of 
this age. 

Nor will it be surprising if the 
tendency to ';CENTRALIZATION, which 
some intelligent statesmen look upon 
Now with a *tFEAR corresponding to 
that of the ‘opPosiITE tendency BE- 
FORE the war, should soon be seen 
to be but the ‘Necessary, as it is 
the ‘sTRONGEST possible guaranty 
of cohesive *unITy under the ex- 
panding vicor of the national re- 
public. 

The strongest elements of power 
are 'tapvERSITY in ‘uNITY. The 
rope of many strands holds under 
the greatest tension, and the diver- 
sity of our CLIMATE, PRODUCTS, and 
PURSUITS, blending together as they 
do in the interests of **cOMMERCE 
and *tpEFENCE, will be a great *Pa- 
ciFIc band coincident with the LoNn- 
GITUDE of the continent, not less 
strong and enduring than is that 
WONDER of enterprise coincident with 
its lines of LATITUDE, the RIGHTLY 
named ‘ PaciFic RAILROAD. 

The founders -of this 
counted much upon its ‘ISOLATION, 
ocean-wide from the political com- 


means of NATIONAL and ‘INTERNA- 


republic 





edly a necessary and providential condition jn 
THEIR day, but it must be confessed that the 
SECURITY thus obtained was bought at the 
price of some national *INSIGNIFICANCE; and 
so long as that kind of security was coveted, 
the monarchies of Europe made small ao. 
COUNT of THIS government in the EQUALLING 
of political power. 

The ‘tcLipPer sHIP, the 'tsTEAMSHIP, and 
the ‘TELEGRAPH, in their turn, have done 
much towards bringing this country into 
greater PROMINENCE, in this respect, in recent 
years; but the appearance of a “NEw sun in 
the heavens could not more alter the phases 
of NATURE than have the results of the 
*tGREAT WAR, whose close we commemorate, 
changed the *POLITICAL RELATIONS of this 
country to the rest of mankind. 

Not only for *OURSELVEs has the inevitable 
test of republican institutions been made, but 
for *THEM; and in that test the almost uniform 
history of REBELLIONS and of REPUBLICS has 
been 'REVERSED, and the great fact has at last 
been inscribed, as with letters of FIRE in the 
sky, that a GOVERNMENT resting upon the *cox- 
SENT of the GOVERNED has survived, for the 
TRIAL would have shaken to its FOUNDATIONs 
the strongest ‘MONARCHY of the world, and 
that it has come out of the bleady ordeal a 
thousand fold *sTRONGER than when it En- 
TERED. 





— THE word sandwich was derived from 
Lord Sandwich. At a certain gambling-house 
he had, in the eagerness of play, forgotten 
fatigue and hunger; when suddenly feeling 
disposed to break his fast, though still riveted 
to the table, he called to bid some one bring 
anything that was to be had to eat, which 
happened to be a slice of beef and two 
pieces of bread. Placing them together for 
the sake of expedition, he devoured them with 
great relish. The most ecstatic encomiums 
followed his discovery, and, giving it his 
name, he bequeathed it as a memento to his 
country. 3s 


IF all good Christians would but make 
their goodness attractive, and smile instead 
of frowning in their virtue, they would guide 
many more souls heavenward. 


—— Aw English writer states that there is 
iron enough in the blood of forty-two men 
to make a ploughshare weighing ¢wenty-four 
pounds. 

— A wire can be drawn out from a pound 
of gold that would extend round the world. 
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The Maine Tournament. 
NE of the principal features in the cele- 
bration of Independence Day in Port- 

land, Me., was the tournament of the base ball 

dubs belonging to the State Association, for 
the championship and the undisputed posses- 
sion of the silver ball. The games occupied 
two days, and resulted in the Eon Club win- 
ning the ball and championship title, they de- 
feating the. Androscoggins, of Lewiston, the 

Bowdoins, of Brunswick, and the Crescents, 

of Saccarappa. The second prize was won by 

the Androscoggins. 


The Harvara@fub. 

This well-known club has been very success- 
ful in their matches thus far this season. They 
defeated the Lowell Club easily in three suc- 
cessive games, and have also won the cham- 
pionship of the New England colleges, they 
having beaten the college nines of Dart- 
mouth, Brown, Williams, and Yale, in every 
instance, by large scores. The Harvard nine, 
in these brilliant victories, was as follows: 
Archibald M. Bush, the catcher, belongs in 
Albany, N. Y., and he is a member of the Na- 
tional Club of that city. He was also catcher 
of the Phillips Academy Club, of Andover, 
and was given that place in the nine as soon 
ashe entered college. A light, quick runner 
and good jumper, his catching of high balls 
close behind the bat is one of the prettiest 
features of the game, and his presence at the 
bat inspires a feeling of safety. He is a sharp, 
quick thrower, and has caused a good many 
men to finish their run at the second base. 
He has played in every match since he became 
amember of the nine. He is a member of the 
class of ’71. 

Nathaniel S. Smith is also from New York 
State. He has been in the nine the longest of 
any of its present members, occupying in his 
freshman year the important place of left field. 
Harry Parker’s graduating two years ago 
brought him up to the third base, which he 
soon made a strong position. Soule’s with- 
drawal again promoted him, this time to the 


. 





pitcher’s stand. His pitching against Williams 
and Yale was very effective. He graduated 
last. month, and the nine thus lose one of their 
very best men. 

Gardner G. Williard, who also graduated at 
the same time as Smith, has been the short 
stop two years, and, when Ames resigned last 
year, was elected captain and president of the 
club. He has filled each position with untir- 
ing diligence, and has made himself a favorite 
with the club and the public. He is short stop 
of the Excelsior Club, of Chicago, and is the 
only representative of the west in the nine. 
Williard has also one or two cups won in col- 
lege boat-races. His position will not be easily 
filled. 

Francis Rawle, of Philadelphia, who plays 
in the left field, is one of those reliable men 
always to be depended upon. He is a strong 
man in every point, and one whose place it 
will be hard to fill. Rawle is not only a ball 
player, but was pressed to enter the University 
crew, and has rowed in two or three class 
races. He is of the class of ’69, and therefore 
has played his last game of ball on the Har- 
vard nine. The loss of these three men — 
Smith, Williard, and Rawle, will be a serious 
one to the club; but with the large number 
they have to select from, it is to be hoped that 
men somewhat near their standard will be ob- 
tained. 

Perrin, a new comer on the nine, takes the 
position of first base, left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Peabody. He begins well, and gives 
promise of becoming a valuable man. He is 
of the class of ’7o. 

William P. Austin, the reliable second base, 
is a square-shouldered, quiet man, and is known 
by his deeds rather than by his words. He was 
a member of the St. Mark’s Club before: he en- 
tered Harvard. He is of the class of ’71. 

James B. Welles, the centre field, is the light- 
est man in the nine; he was a member of the 
Actives, of New York City; and his pitching, 
with Bush’s catching, made the Phillips Acad- 
emy Club one of the best in Massachusetts. 
He is captain and pitcher of the class nine, 
and has played all the three fields since he has 
been a member of the nine. 

William E. C. Eustis, the right field, is a tall, 
good-natured player. He formerly belonged to 
the Beacon Club, of Boston. He does not 
graduate until ’71. 

John Reynolds is another new member on 
the nine, he taking Smith’s place at third base. 
He has heretofore played in the field, but from 
his play with the University nine he will make 
a good baseman. 
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ANSWERS, 

650. (He) (tea) (hat) (lye). (v's on hope) 
(will) d (eye) (fa’s) (T in G) — He that lives 
on hope will die fasting. 651. Ganges. 652. 
Euphrates. 653. Tigris. 654. Indus. 655. 
Irtish. 656. 1. Coo. 2. Imperator. 3. Cy- 
clopedia. 4. Eat. 5. Rio Janeiro. 6. Orator 
— Cicero, ORATOR. 657. Money. 658. Mon- 
terey. 659. Tocantins. 660. Talc. 661. Pearl 
spar. 662. Mica. 663. Lime. 664. Magnesite. 
665. Mesolite. 666. Copperas. 667. Epidote. 
668. Bagdad. 669. Nil desperandum. 670. 
London. 671. Cincinnati. 


672. REBUS. 


1206 
8310 
7694 








7) MONTROSE 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 

673. Stoned. 674. Huge hate. 675. Tom 
snore. 676. Nor heaps. 677. Mad master. 
678. Oh, torn map! 679. Ha! lead Philip. 
680. Tin ram’s grub. 681. E’r I sell Sam. 
682. Find Salem. HucH Howarp. 


ENIGMA. 

683. It is composed of 11 letters. The 11, 
4, 2, 3, 9; 5 is what no one should give way to, 
The 1,6 is a pronoun. The 7, 10, 8 is a public 
house. The whole is what no one should be. 

Curr. 


CRoss-WORD-ENIGMA. 
684. My first isin many, but notin much; 
My second’s in Holland, but not in Dutch; 
My third is in three, but not in two; 
My fourth is in I, but not in you; 
My fifth is in collar, but not in muff; * 
My sixth is in kick, but not in cuff; 


tributors. Louis Brownson, 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


CHARADE. 
686. My first is something very light, 
That often is placed near 
A danger in the water deep, 
That sailors safe may steer. 
My second is an insect red, 
And sometimes black ones: 
My whole expresses free from care, 
Or spirits. gay and light. Rita. 


MusIcAL PuZZLeEs. 
687. 


ray j 


Brity Rover. 




















DovusBLE ACROSTIC, 
in which the initials and finals form the names 
of two cities in France: — 

689. 1..A city in-England. 2. A chain of 
mountains in the United States. 3. A river of 
South Carolina, 4. A division of Europe. § 
A river of England. Freppy Front. 


690. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 





BLANKS. 
Fill the blanks with transpositions of the 
words in. Italics: — 
691. O, dear! Rackel has got the —- 6% 
Serub the —— clean. Maurice 





My whole is the name of one of our cop. 
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MATEUR GARDENER, we have heard 

several similar complaints. Tobacco 
smoke will kill common green lice. Place the 
plant under a box or barrel, or cover completely 
with a sheet, and burn tobacco in an old dish. 
We hawe proved this. Constant vigilance 
must be the gardener’s watchword. One man 
destroyed several pecks of destructive flies and 
millers by hanging wide-mouthed bottles of 
molasses and water in the branches of fruit- 
trees, and placing dishes filled with it about 
his garden. Kill your cats, and you will soon 
be surrounded with birds, who are the natural 
enemies of caterpillars and other wicked in- 
sects. Sprinkling infested plants with water 
heated to.one hundred and thirty degrees will 
kill many kinds of small insects. 

Rolly Bolly tells a story which made a good 
deal of sport in the Illinois Central Railroad 
office. He says, ‘‘ We got a new boy in our 
office, the other day, who was more willing 
than witty. He was sent to the general pass 
office for the last time-table of the: Toledo, 
Wabash, and Western Railroad. He trotted 
away briskly, and soon trotted back with the 
information, ‘ Tain’t there.’ ‘You must be 
mistaken,’ we said; ‘they always have it. 
What did they say?’ ‘ ‘ Tell those fellows to 
stop their nonsense.”* ‘ Look here, Jim,’ says 
I; ‘what did you ask for?’ ‘The last table 
Eben Watts rested on — course.’ There was a 
general explosion, you may believe; and there 
has been a series of smaller explosions in this 
office ever since, whenever ‘Eben Watts’ is 
mentioned.” 

Phiz, the engravings will do very well to 
begin with. Mr. Kilburn, however, Says it is 
not those who display the most precocious tal- 
ent who make the best ‘engravers, but those 
who are careful, patient, and persevering to 
the end. We are not 'n want of the puzzles 
at present. — Monsieur, “ volumn” is not the 
correct orthography of volume. The rebus is 
on file. — Corn City’s address is now Drawer 
25, Toledo, O. — Pat Clancey, it is against our 
rules. — Knickerbocker, don’t give it up so. 
The fact is, we decline good puzzles because 
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we have so. many on-hand that we don’t know 
what else to do with them. — Emma K,, in 
constructing enigmas our rule is, ‘‘ Make use 
of every letter in the answer, but do not re- 
peat more than one letter in ten.” Yours had 
too many repetitions. — Ralph Logan, the Au- 
gustan age refers, strictly, to the reign of 
Augustus Cesar, when Virgil, Ovid, Cicero, 
Horace, and other Latin writers flourished. 
The term has sometimes been applied to Eng- 
lish literature in the time of Addison and 
Swift, and also to the French in the latter 
years of Louis XIV. 

Rose, the lines that so “‘ haunt your mem- 
ory” are from Young’s Night Thoughts, and 
read thus : — 


*¢ Wisdom, though richer than Peruvian mines, 
And sweeter than the sweet ambrosial hive, 
What is she but the means of happiness? 
That unobtained, than Folly more a fool, 

A melancholy fool, without her bells.” 


Empire State has just sufficiently recovered 
from the effects of the Jubilee to write, “I felt 
richly repaid for going. The ‘ Anvil Chorus,’ 
which was repeated, thus becoming an excore- 
us, struck me (and the anvils) as being partic- 
ularly stunning. I applauded till I wrenched 
all my fingers out of joint.” The comparisons 
sent are too funny, but we will run the risk of 
publishing them. — One of Our Boys, address 
Young America, 133 Franklin Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y. — Scribner, Jr., yes. — Delta Alpha, we 
suggested a variety of names in a previous 
number. — Davy Jones, he is a very good man. 
Yes, both. We give our own particular per- 
sonal attention to every letter we receive. — 
S. J. W. R., they have been published. 

ACCEPTED. — Rebuses — Violet, Kyle Dyle, 
Dexter, Fun and Pun; anagrams— Hautboy; 
puzzle — Violet; charades — Downsey, Davy 
Jones; musical puzzle — Cute. 

DEcLINED. — Miss Chief, Slim Jim, Moun- 
tain Boy, Young Engineer, C. P. G., Dexter, 
H. Terrill, Specs, Xo, Punch and Judy, Flint 
& Co., L. H. A., T. Titmouse, Monsieur. 

Wish CorRESPONDENTS. — William H. Ben- 
nett (on stamps and coins), care Cammaun & 
Co., 8 Wall Street, New York; W. E. Tagen 
(on butterflies), Box 707, Oneonta, N. Y.; 
Delta Alpha, Woodbridge, N. J.; John Jubi- 
lee (on base ball), Saugerties, N. Y.; J. W.N., 
Box.72, Hartland, Wis.; Punch and Judy, Box 
238, Quincy, Mass.; Balm Gilead, Box 615, 
Clinton, Mass.; G. L. Avery, Box 260, Clin- 
ton, Mass.; Rabbits, Box 1985, Boston, Mass. ; 
Guy Carleton, Oneonta, N. Y.; Waddie Wim- 
pleton, No. 60 Court Street, Brooklyn, Mass. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE WINE-OUP. 


YOUNG friend wrote us, the other day, 

in a tone of candid inquiry, ‘‘Can you, 
sir, point me to an example of a truly great 
and strong mind, possessing the elements of 
self-control, who ever became a slave to the 
wine-cup? Is it not a proof of a weak and 
imperfect mind when a man indulges in wine 
to intemperate excess?” 

In reply to this question from a young man 
who rejoices in the strength of his youth, we 
would point him to Alexander the Great. 
Who can doubt the strength and greatness of 
his giant mind? And who but the man of 
wonderful self-control could direct his mighty 
armies? The favored pupil of Aristotle, few 
men on the earth excelled him in scholarship. 
He was equally familiar with literature, the 
arts, and the sciences. It was he who gave 
the noble sentiment, ‘‘ Nothing is more royal 
than for a man to hear with calmness himself 
ill spoken of at the time he is doing good.” 
A model of military skill, of friendship, of 
justice, and mercy, he not only indulged in 
wine to the most intemperate excess, but fell 
a victim to its insidious power. He had spent 
a whole night in carousal and intemperance, 
and then it was proposed by the debauchees 
to spend the ensuing night in the same man- 
ner, to which this great and powerful prince 
consented. Twenty guests surrounded the con- 
vivial board. Alexander the Great pledged 
each one separately in a brimming beaker of 
wine; then calling for the cup of Hercules, 
which held six bottles, he emptied it twice. 
He was immediately seized with a sickness 
that proved fatal. Seneca reflects thus upon 
his death : — 

‘Here, then, is this hero, invincible to all 
the toils of prodigious marches, to the dangers 
of sieges and combats, to the most violent ex- 
tremes of heat and cold; here he lies con- 
quered by his intemperance, and struck to the 
earth by the fatal cup of Hercules.” 

We need not direct attention to the brilliant 
stars in the literary firmament of later times, 
whose light has been prematurely quenched 
in the wine-cup, to prove that the highest 
types of genius and talent often yield to its 
fatal temptation. The only safety is in that 





honored maxim, “‘ Touch not, taste not, han. 
dle not.” ; 

We recall to mind an apt old German legend, 
which may point a moral to our subject: — 

It appears that his satanic majesty, who 
continually walketh about se¢king whom he 
may devour, once appointed a convention of 
all the subordinate evil spirits, to be held jn 
the dismal vaults of a wine-cellar under some 
princely palace on the Rhine. The prince of 
darkness being himself detained in a gambling 
saloon past the appointed hour, his riotous 
minions made themselves merry in drinking 
the ripe old wine with which the vaults were 
stored. When their master at length appeared, 
he found all his subjects lying around in 
the dust and cobwebs, in the last stages of in- 
toxication. His royal rage knew no bounds. 


He declared, with much unseemly language, 
that he thought only men were such fools as 
to get drunk. Asa punishment for their crime, 
he commanded each of these unhappy wicked 
spirits to be imprisoned forever in a bottle of 
wine, where they still remain to this day. 


—_———~———_— 


—— AN English fox terrier, named Fop, 
would play hide and seek with great delight. 
He would cover his eyes with his paws, and 
wait patiently for those at play with him to 
hide, and would not look up till the signal was 
given. If his playmate hid behind a curtain, 
he would pass by that curtain, look behind the 
other curtains, doors, &c.; and when he felt 
he had looked long enough, he would seize 
the concealing curtain and drag it aside in 
triumph. When his turn came to hide, he 
would get under a chair and fancy he was not 
seen; of course those at play with him pre- 
tended not to see him. | It was droll to see his 
agitation as they passed his chair. When he 
was found he would bark and jump with de- 
light. We:once had a lamb who would play 
catch with us as well as any child. We are 
quite sure our boy friends would find great 
sport in training their dogs to play games, 


—— Tue Professor awards two prizes for 
the best transtations of the French Exercise; 
one to “Rita,” and the other to “ Rolling 
Stone.” We shall pulalish Rita’s translation 
next week. 


—— WE read of some curious grace knives 
used in the sixteenth century : the blade on one 
side had the musical notes and words of the 
grace to be sung before meat, and on the other 
the grace after meat. 








